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requite. Le mot est de style." First, m'es- 
condire means simply "refuse me"; second, 
I doubt that " le mot est de style " ; this is pre- 
cisely one of those assertions which are always 
rash when no evidence is offered to prove them. 

II, 275. " Villon devint aussi rapidement le 
type populaire de l'escroc, comme Pathelin. II 
est remarquable de voir que l'imprimerie re- 
pandit dans le meme temps Padmirable farce 
et le Testament. On ecrira bient6t le Testa- 
ment de Pathelin: ces deux ceuvres seront con- 
fondues dans une meme personnalite. On dira 
les hoirs Villon, les hoirs Pathelin." Le Roy's 
Pathelin was printed in 1485 or 1486. Pierre 
Levefs Villon appeared in 1489 (the first 
known edition) ; his Pathelin followed it within 
a few months. Mr. C. is right in coupling the 
two characters; both of them (Villon and 
Pathelin) had become fictitious types before 
1500. What Mr. C. does not suspect is that 
Guillaume Alecis, whose familiarity with Vil- 
lon's writings he indicates in a note, was prob- 
ably the author of that "admirable farce" 
wherein Villon (the Villon of legend) is more 
or less present, with his jargon. 

The pleasant chapter on "La legende de 
Francois Villon" (II, 260-93) could easily 
have brought Mr. C. down to the year 1914 
and have taken him to England, America, and 
perhaps elsewhere; let us be grateful to him 
for giving us so much for an earlier period. 

Mr. C.'s biographical appendix (II, 295- 
398) should become part of a Dictionary of 
Proper Names and Notable Matters in the 
Works of Francois Villon, and this should fol- 
low the complete Commentary and complete 
Lexicon to a generously constructed Critical 
Edition. How long shall we have to wait? 



R. T. Holbeook. 
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Milton and Jakob Boehme. A Study of Ger- 
man Mysticism in Seventeenth-Century Eng- 
land. By Mabgaeet Lewis Bailey. In 
Germanic Literature and Culture, A Series 
of Monographs, edited by Julius Goebel. 
New York, Oxford University Press, 1914. 
8vo., vii + 200 pp. 

In recent years considerable interest has been 
manifested in the German mystics of the Mid- 
dle Ages from the view-point of theology and 



philosophy. In Germany attempts have been 
made to popularize, by the publication of in- 
expensive editions, some of the works of Sense, 
Boehme, Mechtild von Magdeburg, and Ecke- 
hart (vide Sammlung Kosel and Die Frucht- 
schale) . However, little enough has been done 
to trace out in how far this mysticism has been 
a leaven in literature. The above work, the 
first of a series of monographs on Germanic 
literature and culture, edited by Professor 
Goebel of the University of Illinois, is there- 
fore of vital interest. The writer purposes to 
show a relation between Milton and Boehme, 
not by the usual method of comparison for re- 
semblances, but rather, as she says in her Pre- 
face, by attempting "to lay hold of the spirit 
of the time that produced natures so sympa- 
thetic and complementary as those of the 
simple, uneducated Gorlitz shoemaker and the 
cultured man of the world, friend of a rising 
republic." Delightful as such laying hold of 
the spirit of the time may be, it after all offers 
but an insecure basis upon which to draw scien- 
tific conclusions about the actual relationship 
between Milton and Boehme. 

In Chapter I (Introduction) is presented 
briefly the rise of mysticism from its Neopla- 
tonic beginnings to Jakob Boehme. Chapter 
II, " English Mysticism Before Boehme," sets 
forth how a mystical atmosphere had been 
created in England by Anabaptists, Brownists, 
Familists, and other sects, thus preparing the 
way for the reception of Boehme. We learn, 
too, that other mystics, Tauler, Seuse, and 
Buysbroeck, were not unknown in England. 
Is it not just as likely then that Milton may 
have come in touch with the mystical ideas of 
these sects and these men? By far the most 
illuminating part of the work is Chapter III, 
" Boehme in England," in which the introduc- 
tion of Boehme ? s works into England, the 
spread of Boehmenistic teachings there, and 
their similarity to those of the Quakers in re- 
gard to the " inner light," are adequately pre- 
sented. Having become liberally acquainted 
with the introduction and spread of German 
mysticism in England, the reader now passes 
to Chapter IV, " Milton and Boehme," in the 
joyful anticipation of an intimate relationship, 
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and then suffers his first keen disappointment. 
The purpose of this chapter appears to be to 
show Milton's connections with Hartlib, Co- 
menius, Haak, and other Germans then active 
in England, men from whom Milton might 
have learned about Boehme. It is hardly cor- 
rect to assume that it was always Boehme who 
molded the mystical tendencies of these men. 
It would be interesting to know to what extent 
Comenius, who, it will be remembered, was a 
member of the Unitas Fratrum, and later one 
of its bishops, had disseminated the pietistic 
doctrines of the Moravian Church during his 
stay in England. The chapter closes with the 
rather indefinite conclusions that Milton might 
have seen German copies of Boehme's works 
brought to England by fugitives from the 
Thirty Years' War, that he might have read 
them in English after 1644, and that it is very 
unlikely that Milton heard no mention of 
Boehme among his German friends. On this 
basis the writer then proceeds in Chapter V to 
show a similarity between Milton and Boehme 
in religious, philosophical and political ideas. 
The writer points out Milton's acceptance of 
the belief in the " inner light " (a favorite idea 
in Boehme) as marking a change in Milton's 
earlier and later poetry and quotes 

So much the rather thou, Celestial Light, 

Shine inward, and the mind through all her powers 

Irradiate. 

(Paradise Lost, III, 51 ff.) 

It is interesting to note here that Mr. Sampson, 
in Studies in Milton and an Essay on Poetry 
(New York, 1913), in illustrating this doc- 
trine of the "inner light," quotes this very 
passage as one Milton had in common with 
George Fox and his followers. 

The writer points out as first evidence of 
Milton's interest in Boehme his choice of the 
origin of evil as the full subject of his Paradise 
Lost and Paradise Regained. Milton's views 
are then compared with Boehme's on (1) God 
— prima materia; (2) God — Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit; (3) creation of angels ; (4) origin 
of evil; (5) creation and fall of man; and (6) 
place of punishment. It is pointed out that 
Boehme has taught most impressively Christ's 



salvation of man by overcoming temptation, 
that it was Christ's resistance to temptation 
which was the determining factor in the salva- 
tion of mankind and not the atonement upon 
the cross. This idea of the regeneration of 
mankind through Christ's resistance to temp- 
tation is given a prominent place in Paradise 
Regained, but it is hardly correct to say that 
"there is no other source than Boehme from 
which he could have obtained this idea of the 
temptation." Christ's sinlessness as an atone- 
ment for the sins of mankind, known in the- 
ology as the Active Obedience of Christ, over 
against the Passive Obedience — His passion on 
the cross, is not at all new, but can be traced 
back to Pauline theology : " For as through the 
one man's disobedience the many were made 
sinners, even so through the obedience of the 
one shall the many he made righteous" (Ro- 
mans, 5:19). This has become a part of the 
Lutheran doctrine, with which Milton could 
easily have been familiar. It may be well to 
recall that Boehme himself was an orthodox 
Lutheran all his days! 

Architecturally the work is not happily 
planned. The longest chapter, the richest in 
content, and the one for which the book should 
have been named, is the third, "Boehme in 
England," whereas the fourth, which bears the 
title of the book, is next to the shortest and the 
least satisfying. As a study of the extensive 
spread of Boehmenism in England the work 
deserves commendation; as a specific study of 
Milton's relations to Boehme the evidence it 
brings carries little conviction. 



Preston A. Barba. 
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COBBESPONDENCE 

Greene and Gascoigne 

The numerous indebtednesses of Bobert 
Greene have been the subject of much com- 
ment. Permit me to call attention to another 
of Greene's sources. His "pleasant discourse, 
how a wife wanton by her husbands gentle 



